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The Original and 
Only Genuine. 








Best Remedy 


KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Effectually cuts short The only Palliative in 
all attacks of NEURALGIA, 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, GOUT, TOOTHACHE, 

and PALPITATION. RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRH@GA, 
CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 


The 


Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottle. 


Of ali Chemists Refuse imitations, and insist on having 
1/14, 2/9, & 4/8, Dr. J. Coll’s Browne's Chiorodyne. 














THE MOST VALUABLE MEDICINE 
EVER DISCOVERED. 
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St. Ivel (lactic) Cheese contains 


lactic acid cultures in pure 
It is highly 
nutritious and digested without 
effort. Delicious, _ soft, 
creamy, with the flavour of a 


mild and perfect cheddar. 
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Some Portraits of Gluck. 
By Sir Claude Phillips. 


HRISTOPH WILLIBALD GLUCK, the 

great German composer who revolutionised 
opera, and indeed the 
the world, whose commanding success came to him 


French opera of 
only in the last decade of his laborious career, had 
gone through a lifetirne of vicissitudes before he 
arrived in Paris in 1773 to take the centre of European 
elegance and European culture by storm, and rushing 
lion-hearted into the affray, to overturn a mountain 
of prejudice, and for the time being establish a new 
tradition in musical tragedy.* He was a child of the 
people, the son of a Franconian forester or game- 
keeper in the service of Prince Lobkowitz. In child- 
hood he wandered barefoot through the immense 
forests of Prince Kinsky and Prince Lobkowitz, en- 
joying thus an intimate communion with Nature and 
with himself, the impressions left by which permeate 
all that he produced, accounting in a great measure 
for his penetrating truth and hatred of all affecta- 
tion. Even when, at the age of twenty, he set out 
to study at Prague, he was compelled to sing in the 
villages, and by way of payment for board and lodging 
to play the fiddle for the peasants to dance. During 
his first visit to Vienna, in 1736, he had been presented 
to Prince Melzi, the head of a great Milanese family, 
and had by him been engaged for his private band. 
At Milan he completed his musical education and 
wrote several operas. The whole of his earlier life, how- 
ever, was one of uncertainty and comparative indigence 
until, after having passed the age of thirty-five, he in 
the year 1750 made a rich marriage. We find him in 
London and then in Denmark, in Naples, in Dresden, 
in Paris. 

An advertisement in the Daily Advertiser for 
March 31, 1746 (quoted by a French biographer, 
M. A. Wotquenne), announces that: “In the great 
saloon of Mr. Hickford, Brewer's Street, on Tuesday, the 
14th of April, Mr. Gluck, composer of operas, will give a 
concert of music with the best performers from the 


opera. In particular he will execute, accompanied by 


* Musiciens d@ Autrefois, par Romain Rolland. Gluck, pp. 203-246. 
See also Grimm’s Correspondance, and Ernest Steinmann’s ** Antoine 
Houdon im Grossherzoglichen Museum su Schwerin.” M, Romain 
Rolland points out that the real family name was Klukh, and that 
Gluck himself in some of his earlier Italian works signed Kluck or 
Cluch. This accounts satisfactorily and conclusively for the pronuncia- 
tion of the great master’s name as ** Gluck” (not *‘ Gliick”)—a pro- 
nunciation to which even in these days many “superior persons” 
refuse to accustom themselves. 


FEBRUARY, 1912. 


the orchestra, a concerto for twenty-six drinking-glasses 
modulated with spring water ; this is a new instrument 
of his own invention, upon which it is possible to 
execute anything that can be played on the violin or 
the harpsichord.” Horace Walpole, in his letter of 
March 28, 1746, to Sir Horace Mann, says: * The 
operas flourish more than any in latter years; the 
composer is Gluck, a German : he is to have a benefit, 
at which he is to play on a set of drinking-glasses, 
I think I have heard 
This 


concert was a great success, and was repeated a few 


which he modulates with water. 


you speak of having seen some such thing.” 


Gluck gave similar performances, in the 


He was in London in 1746, 


days later. 
year 1749, in Denmark. 
There he 
produced several works, but without success. Handel 
bluntly declared at the time that Gluck knew no 
Gluck, however, 


and at the opera as composer and director. 


more of counterpoint than his cook. 
professed the greatest admiration for Handel, to whose 
example in Italian opera, and especially in musical 
declamation, he, indeed, owed much. He was present, 
it appears, at the first performance of the /udas 
Maccabeus, which took place in this year. 

Gluck playing concertos on the musical glasses is 
a figure only less strange than that of Wagner, com- 
days, to arrange La 


pelled, during his Parisian 


Faverita and other popular Italian scores for flute 


and piano! In those days of bitterness, poverty 
indeed made the great creator of the modern music- 


drama acquainted with strange bed-fellows! Before 
Gluck arrived in Paris he had written to Italian texts, 
and had seen performed, two of the operas the pro- 
duction of which, in an altered form in Paris, won for 
him world-wide fame, and served, notwithstanding the 
most violent resistance, to impose his system, as well 
as his music, upon France. Thus the Orfeo ed Euridice, 
in its Italian dress, appeared at Vienna in 1762, the 
Alceste in 1767, Paride ed Elena, which was not, how- 
ever, performed in France, in 1770. In Orfeo Gluck 
had found a librettist of genius, Raniero Calzabigi, 
of Leghorn. To him, as the composer somewhat 
tardily acknowledged, he owed in a great measure his 
new and great conception of Italian opera, afterwards 
amplified and reaffirmed in the works transformed, 
or expressly written, for Paris. Gluck, in a letter 
addressed to the Mercure de France, in February, 177 3, 


that is, four years after his famous preface to the 
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=6 THE ART 
Alceste had appeared, says: “ /é me ferais un reproche 
encore plus sensible si je consentats a me dlaisser 
attribuer Cinvention du nouveau genre d'opéra italien 
dont le succes a justifié la tentative. Cest a M. 
Calzabigi qu’en appartient le principal mérite.”’ Cal- 
zabigi, in a letter of June 25, 1784, addressed also 
to the Mercure, protested that Gluck owed him every- 
thing, and told how he had aided him to compose 
the music of Orfeo ed Euridice by marking on his 
manuscript every shade of expression, even the subtlest 
accents. It is in the preface to A/ceste that Gluck lays 
down and explains the great central principle which 
guides him in the composition of dramatic music. 
According to his theory it has as its proper function 
to second poetry by strengthening the expression of 
the sentiment and the interest of the situations, with- 
out interrupting the action or weakening it by super- 
fluous ornament. Elsewhere he says, somewhat 
differently: “Voice, instruments, all sounds, even 
silences, must have one paramount aim, which is 
expression ; the union between words and music must 
be so complete as to make it appear that the poem 
has not less been fitted to the music than the music 
to the poem.” In this great reform it has been very 
generally assumed, and not without reason, that Gluck 
is the precursor of Wagner. This is the case up to a 
certain point, yet with an essential difference. With 
Gluck the music is—or professes to be—the sub- 
ordinate exponent of the drama, the completing 
element which causes dramatic verse to stand forth 
intensified, writ in letters of fire. With Wagner, on 


the other hand, dramatic poetry and music must be 


equals—nay, one and indivisible. Music, based on 


the drama and growing out of it,.does not remain 
subordinate or merely serve to reinforce dramatic 
expression ; it envelops and vitalises the great frame- 
work on which it rests—lifts, amplifies and explains ; 
it is in very truth the life-blood of the whole, nay, 
more than that, the mind, the inner consciousness, 
the soul mightily and subtly indicating what words, 
even the greatest, are powerless to express. 

Gluck had worked out and expressed this cardinal 
principle of his in the Italian Orfeo, but above all in 
the Italian A/ceste, before he enunciated it in the preface 
to the latter opera, written and published, as I have 
already pointed out, some five years before the produc- 
tion of Lphigénie en Aulide in Paris. This took place 
on April 19, 1774, in the face of a violent opposition 
organised by musicians of academic and traditional- 
istic views, and by their patrons. Luckily for Gluck 
he had an enthusiastic supporter and patroness 
in Queen Marie-Antoinette (at that moment. stil] 
Dauphine). Gluck, during the years which preceded 


the departure of the Archduchess Maria-Antonietta 


JOURNAL. 


for Paris, had been her singing-master, and this the 
young Queen of France never forgot. The immense 
success of Jphigénie in 1774 forms a curious and 
piquant contrast to the noisy failure of Wagner's 
Tannhiuser in Paris, in 1861, notwithstanding the 
protection of the popular Princesse Pauline de 
Metternich, and the more half-hearted patronage of 
Napoleon III, inspired by her. The Jphigénie en 
Aulide was adapted from Racine’s tragedy by Bailli 
du Rollet, a collaborator whom Gluck had found at 
the French Embassy in Vienna. It was composed 
to Rollet’s French text, and partly rehearsed, though 
never actually performed, at Vienna. Though the 
drama remains Racinian and rich in the splendid 
rhetoric peculiar to the Louis-Quatorzian time, 
Gluck by an intuition which belongs to genius alone 
comes much nearer to the measured passion and 
exalted dignity of Greek tragedy than did Racine 
himself, or even Corneille, the. more virile of the less 
tender of the two great French dramatists. Grimm, 
a fortnight after this memorable first performance, 
says in his Literary Correspondence: “For the last 
fortnight nothing has been thought of or dreamt 
of in Paris but Music. It is the object of all our 
disputes and conversations, the soul of all our 
suppers. It would appear laughable to affect an 
interest in anything else. To a question on politics 
the answer is a harmony, to a reflection regarding 
morals it is an aria; if you start a discussion on 
Racine or Voltaire, you are requested to take note 
of the orchestral effect in the grand recitative of 
Agamemnon. After all this need I add that it is the 
[phigénie of the Chevalier Gluck that is causing all 
this excitement?” It is at this moment that the 
great German composer stands forth, one of the most 
prominent figures not only in the world of music, but 
in the highest and the most literary society. As we 
shall see presently, it is to the period between this 
year and 1779, when with /phigénie en Tauride Gluck 
achieved his last triumph on the French stage, that 
the best and best-known portraits of the master 
belong. The transformed Orphce, with the title-réle 
rearranged, appeared in August, 1774, and achieved an 
equal if not quite so sensational a success. Although 
it cannot be described as the composer's masterpiece, 
or the music-drama in which he has by example 
afforded the most complete exposition of his prin- 
ciples, it is the work which contains his most divine 
inspirations ; it is the one above all others in which, 
casting aside the Louis-Quatorzian, and even the 
Greco-Roman classic, he divines and expresses the 
truly Greek, which like all supremely great things is 
of no time and of all times. 


In the opening lament over the dead Eurydice 








SOME PORTRAITS OF GLUCK. 


(Schwerin Museum.) 


with the voice of Orpheus rising solitary in invocation 
above the funereal chant, we have the very spirit of 
chastened sorrow and lofty acceptance that informs 
the tomb-reliefs of Athens. In the serene yet solemn 
music which, soothing and refreshing the weary spirit, 
envelops the whole scene of the Elysian Fields, we 
have the ineffable Praxitelean grace, but with it the 
higher spirituality of Scopasian pathos. <A/ceste, based 
on the tragedy of Euripides, is the opera, or tragedy 
in music, which most completely realises the reform 
defined by Gluck in his often-cited pronouncements. 
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The Chevalier Gluck. 


By Hondon. 


It did not, on its first performance in 1776, win the 
same unanimous applause, the same immediate victory 
that had been achieved by its predecessors. And 
this, as M. Romain Rolland tells us, greatly surprised, 
though it did not disconcert, the undaunted innovator 
Alceste conquered in the end, however, and has main- 
tained in France a position, on the stage and in the 
concert-room, which is second only to that of Orphée 
itself. With Armide, which was written expressly for 
the French stage, and produced in 1777, Gluck for 


the time being abandoned the severity of classic 
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tragedy and laid the foundation of French spectacular 
opera. The libretto was the one written by Quinault 
for Lulli, and set by the great Italian in a fashion 
which no longer appeared adequate. Armida, the 
voluptuous, the grande amoureuse, with whom the 
love-passion does not quench, but overpowers hate, 
is truly a Racinian creation wonderfully realised 
by the composer. It was upon the production of 
Armide that there broke out in unexampled virulence 
a war of words between the supporters of the German 
Gluck and those of the Italian Piccinni, who be- 
came known respectively as the G/uckistes and the 
Piccinnistes. This capable Italian composer would 
probably be to-day among the many capable forgotten 
were it not that he was put forward as the rival of 
the world’s then greatest dramatic composer in order 
to satisfy a rancour which could find no other outlet. 
Some two years after the production of Gluck’s 
swan-song, the /phigénie en Tauride, this Piccinni had 


the audacity to write, and procure to be produced, 


another Jphigénie en Tauride, which, even with the 


aid of virulent partisanship, obtained but a mediocre 
success. Stricken down by apoplexy after his last 
triumph at the French opera, Gluck never completely 
recovered his health or his energy. He retired to 
Vienna, and there, his great spirit flagging, his genius 
quelled by age and illness, he lived his last days in 
comparative retirement. Death came as the result of 
a second apoplectic stroke in 1787—the year which 
saw the first production of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 


The portraits of Gluck upon which we must mainly 


himself) is one of a numerous group of original 
plasters in the Museum of Schwerin; a bronzed bust, 


with the date 1775, is in the Library at Weimar ; 
a terra-cotta-coloured example represents the master 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum; and there is another, 
if I remember rightly, in the Ducal Gallery at Bruns- 
wick. This bust is one of Houdon’s masterpieces. 
He boldly shows Gluck with his face ravaged by 
small-pox, the all-disfiguring scourge of that age: it 
is as if we faced some Titan with flesh ploughed by 
the thunderbolts of Jove. He wears his own stubborn, 
high-curling hair, which, as Houdon has modelled it, 
This is stil] 
the peasant’s son, coarse-favoured and homely of 
aspect, yet transfigured by lofty aspiration, nerved to 
cope with and overturn every obstacle that stands in 
his way. It is the composer of A/ceste and the two 
Iphigénies that we have here ; but hardly the composer 
of Orphée or Armide: for beneath the rude energy, the 
aggressiveness accentuated by the ups and downs of a 
militant life, must surely have lurked true tenderness, 
pathetic truth and simplicity, noble submission to the 
Beneath the heroic ardour Houdon 


is strangely characteristic of the man. 


decrees of Fate. 
has given with wonderful intuition and truth the great 
steadfastness and the pathetic simplicity, if not all the 
deep-seated tenderness that we must infer from the 
music. This is not only the innovator, the autocrat, the 
man who works with an intense conviction of his worth 
and his power to overcome ; it is the singer of things 
great and pure, it is the honest man—he who began 
his own epitaph, not with any self-laudation or asser- 
tion of musical supremacy, but with the words: 
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rely are four, all of them by French masters, and all 
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“ Hier ruht ein rechtschaffener deutscher Mann. Ein 


representing him in the full vigour of his late maturity, 
Ein treuer Gatte.”* (Here rests an 


which in those days was looked upon as old age.  eifriger Christ. 
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Gluck was sixty-one when in 1775 he was portrayed 
by Houdon. The original plaster of this famous 
bust appeared at the Salon as “Le Buste de M. le 
Chevalier Gluck,” the completed marble bust being 
shown two years afterwards in the same place as 
“ Portrait de M. le Chevalier Gluck.” 


it was paid for by subscription, the contributors being 


It appears that 


enthusiastic admirers of the great master. 

On March 14, 1778, Louis XVI caused it to be 
placed in the foyer of the Opéra, which was then 
in the Palais Royal. It was left untouched by 
the conflagration which destroyed this old Louis- 


Quatorzian opera- house, but only to perish in 


that which in 1873 destroyed the Grand Opéra of 


the Rue Lepeletier. The Louvre contains a fine 
marble copy of this great work; but to see and 
appreciate the portrait as Houdon himself realised 
it we must turn to the original plaster casts from the 
master’s studio—all of them now in Germany. A 


particularly good cxample (obtained from Houdon 


upright German man—a zealous Christian—a faithful 


husband. ) 
The second portrait on the list is the hardly less 
celebrated one painted by Duplessis in this same year, 
775, and now in the Imperial Museum of Vienna, 
into which it passed in 1824 (see frontispiece). This 
is an excellent likeness, no doubt, an excellent piece 
of work of its kind, but commonplace and uninspired 
in comparison with the fiery realisation of Houdon. 
Attempting to represent the author of /phigénie in the 
act of composing at the clavichord, he manages to make 
him much more fot-an-feu, much less inspired than 
he appears, rough-hewn and rough-coated, in the bust. 
Another and much less familiar aspect of the master is 
given in the portrait ascribed to Duplessis, which was 
contributed by its owner, Dr. Tuffier, to the notable 
exhibition of French eighteenth-century art which took 
place at Berlin in the spring of 1910. The composer 


* 


Musiciens d° Autrefois, p. 246. 
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By Grerze. 


Portrait of Gluck 


SOME PORTRAITS OF GLUCK. 


(Zhe Louvre.) 
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appears here in a flowered dressing-gown, with a above the usual level of Duplessis’s achievement, more 


handkerchief loosely knotted round his throat, his 
arms and hands resting on three fair tomes, the 
lowest of which bears the title “ /phigénie.” The 
arrangement in this fashion of the three volumes 


living, more keenly characterised. What disconcerts 
at first is the look, not only of conscious strength and 
imperturbable assurance but of challenge, which the 


aa 


painter has introduced, or at any rate emphasised. 
Mark, however, that this was a special characteristic of 


—— 


would point to about 1776 as the date of the portrait ; 
this being the date of A/este, which was third of 
the Paris music-tragedies in order of production. 


~ 


Greuze, the portrait-painter, who, when he got away 


from the false innocence, the false amiability of his genre 


= a Ree 


Gluck is seen here with a few more wrinkles and an subjects, delighted in flavouring truth with bitterness 


These portraits of his—so splendidly 


expression of weariness about the eyes and mouth; and disdain. 


ee ee ee ee oe a 


all the fire of the combatant whom no check dismays, direct and searching—must be counted, however we 


ae 
“Ss 
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all the ardour that prompts to renewed attacks and may now estimate his art as a whole, among the finest 


and most complete of the eighteenth century. This 


further victories, has for the moment vanished. The 


radial 


more precious as a document is this portrait, which Gluck here has /a bouche amére—he is full of strength 


and aggressive energy, unsympathetic in comparison 


* 


beyond question is that of Gluck, though the author 


may or may not be Duplessis. The writer has seen with the noble Gluck of Houdon and the solid 


Even bourgeois Gluck of Duplessis. He does not so much 


ee 
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only a reproduction, and not the picture itself. 
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reveal the ardour of his genius as betray the coarse- 
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this reproduction, however, reveals a system of model- 
ling, especially in the face, which is not in com- 
plete agreement with that generally associated with 
Duplessis.* 

Serious doubts have arisen in connection with our 
third portrait, which is supposed to be that of Gluck, 
and to be by the hand of Greuze, whose half-effaced 
signature it bears. It must be owned that one does 
not immediately recognise the brush of the master 
in this animated portrait, which is a finished sketch 
rather than a finished picture. The relative garishness 
of the red coat and the strongly contrasting note of 
bright blue deepens this impression of doubt. And 
then, again, the presentment, less great in conception 
than the bust of Houdon, but more fiery, more 
momentary than the paintings by and ascribed to 
Duplessis, does not absolutely agree, as regards either 
feature or expression, with any of these. I myself 
at one time inclined to the view that we had here yet 
another portrait of Gluck by Duplessis. A careful 
comparison with one another of the likenesses here 
reproduced and discussed has induced me to abandon 
this opinion, which was combated from the first by 
M. Paul Leprieur (Keeper of Paintings and Drawings 
in the Louvre), and to adhere to the view that we 
really have here Gluck by Greuze. The portrait is 


M. Paul Alfassa, writing in Za Revue de 2Art Ancien et Moderne 
un account of this Exhibition of French F ighteenth-Century Art at 
Berlin, questions the attribution to Duplessis, but suggests no other to 


replace it. 


ness of his physical fibre, the strain of the peasant in 
his blood. The treatment of this singularly personal 
portrait, allowing for the difference between the 
finished sketch and the finished painting, is very much 
that of one of Greuze’s most famous pieces—the like- 
ness of the celebrated Franco-German engraver Wille, 
now in the collection of Madame Edouard André. 
These are certainly the most notable portraits that 
exist of the great master to whom the world owes 
some of the most inspired masterpieces of dramatic 
music. They must, all of them, have been painted 
within the short space of six years—that is, between 
1774 and 1779. Other portraits must surely have 
been done of Gluck in the earlier stages of his great 
career —in Germany, perhaps, and also in Italy ; but 
of any such I have at present no knowledge. It is 
consummate, art that has fully revealed to us the 
personality of this great man, who startled the world 
at a moment of frivolity and decay, of impending 
upheaval and catastrophe, by the revelation of a 
musical and dramatic mode of conception the noblest 
and the most exalted—by the expression, even more 
in music than in drama, of a truly Greek purity and 
pathos. To enhance the glory of the German master, 
Houdon, Duplessis and Greuze have done fully as 
nuch as the distinguished chroniclers of the eighteenth, 
and the not less distinguished critics and biographers 
of the nineteenth century, who in turn have occupied 


themselves with his life and his works. 
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1.—Burnished Steel Basket-grate with Fender 


Robert Adam. 


Kedleston. 
By M. Jourdain. 


T is perhaps to some extent owing to the social 
position held by Robert Adam that much of his 
furniture has remained undisturbed in the great 

houses for which it was originally designed, while in 
the case of Kedleston especially his letters and designs 
have been also carefully kept. In the house itself he 
had only a partial share, though the south front served 
him as an illustration of his favourite quality of 
“movement,” or what we might call arresting pic- 
turesqueness ; but he had an entire control over the 
decoration, and a great deal to do with the furniture, 
some of which he designed for his patron while he 
was still Sir Nathaniel Curzon—that is, before 1761, 
the date of the Scarsdale barony—as may be seen 
by the inscriptions on the Adam drawings both at 


Kedleston and at the Soane Museum. 


Kedleston is especially interesting from its date as 
one of Adam’s early houses, and containing, with a 
fully developed decorative style, some furniture which 
might be described as derivative. There is none of 
the inlay which appears as a feature of his later style 
at Osterley and Harewood ; none of the later painted 
furniture, which became usual when his composition 
had to a great extent superseded carving. Most of 
the furniture is gilt; whereas Mrs. Delany, writing of 
her visit to Lord Bute’s house in 1774, notices there 
frames,” 


is “very little gilding besides the picture 


for in Adam’s later style gilding gave way to a 
greater variety of treatment. 
At first he took furniture very much as he found 


it. His early designs are few in number—he was 


probably kept sufficiently busy by the beginnings of 
K 
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3—Gilt Bed in State Bedroom. 
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Gilt Torchére in State Bedroor. 


JOURNAL. 


his career as architect—but there is an essay in 
the style of Chippendale, such as the ‘orchéres at 
Kedleston (of which his original drawing is in Lord 
Scarsdale’s possession); and in the earlier Georgian 
style. 

That Adam should revert to this earlier manner 
is not surprising ; he had no other models unless he 
chose to adopt the contemporary rococo, a movement 
in design against which a reaction had already set in 
in France. An older architect, Isaac Ware, had 
recently spoken his feelings about French ornament 
and stigmatised decorations in that style as “a dis- 


grace to the taste of the proprietor.” It was altogether 


s —Torchére in Drawing-room. 








THE WORKS OF 


unlikely that the young architect should adopt this 
dying and discredited vogue. But the early Georgian 
style had not been discredited, though it had been 
displaced by the rococo. No very wide interval 
divided the activities of Kent and Adam, for the 
latter returned from his travels exactly a decade 
after the death of Kent. Adam had evidently some 
sympathy with Kent, since he speaks of the latter's 
“genius for the picturesque and the vast reputation 
he deservedly acquired,” and looked upon his innova- 
tion in decoration as having “much merit.” What 
more natural than that Adam’s first designs should 
have closely followed the earlier tradition, as in the 
drawing of a sofa with female figures for the arm 
supports, dated 1762, in the Soane Museum, on which 
there is a note that they were used for Mrs. Montagu— 
the blue-stocking—for her Hill Street house, as well as 
for Lord Scarsdale. The four gilt sofas at Kedleston 
are designed in the same spirit. They are excep- 
tionally long, and were intended to fill their positions 
in the drawing-room (Fig. 2). The curved back, 
bound with laurel, rises to a medallion of an antique 
head ; the legs are eight in number, and carved with 
dolphins and palm-branches, while the arms are 
supported by finely modelled figures of a merman 


and mermaid. 


ROBERT ADAM. 





6 and 7.—Gilt Settee and Chair (parts of suites) 


65 
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8.—Organ in Music-room. 


The palm is somewhat incongruously combined 
with the dolphins and merfolk of this sofa, while in 
the state bed (Fig. 3), and its accompanying forchéeres, 
the palm-tree appears in its entirety from root to crown. 
Its branches form the cresting of the cornice, and the 
outline of the head-board on back ; the front posts are 
represented by a complete tree, realistically treated, 
down to the root and bark. A palm-tree, again, 
figures as a forchére or stand for ligits (Fig. 4). 
The palm-branch reappears on the frames of settee 
and chair of gilt suite of furniture, combined with 
the lion ornament upon the legs, reminiscent of the 


> 


years between 1730-40 (Figs. 6 and 7). A reason for 


JOURNAL. 


the conservatism of these early pieces 
may be that Adam had no practical 
experience in the making of furniture, 
and therefore, while varying the orna- 
ment, followed the constructional lines 
of his models very closely. 

No designs for these pieces exist, 
but the palm as a decorative pilaster 
occurs twice in his designs at the 
Soane Museum. One drawing, un- 
dated, and of an unknown house, 
shows a room divided by palm-trees 
tinted green; another, a design for 
a garden house at Moor Park, was 
carried out and is still in existence. 
The same motif had already done 
duty, not for a rustic building, but in a 
drawing for the royal bedchamber at 
Greenwich, in the Burlington- Devonshire 
collection, which Adam must have seen, 
as it appears in Vardy’s Designs of 
[Inigo Jones and Kent." 

Of the organ case (Fig. 8) there is 
a drawing, but the actual piece is a 
much simpler affair. Adam must have 
changed his mind as to its ornament, 
for here there are no terminal figures 
holding swags; no panels of musical 
instruments on the lower portion of the 
case, as in the design. 

There is little of this bold and solid 
Kedleston furniture of the sixties to 
justify Walpole’s criticisms of Adam’s 
“ vingerbread and snippets of embroidery, ” 
“ filigrane and fan-painting.” “ From 
Kent’s mahogany we are dwindled to 
Adam’s filagree,” he writes petulantly. 
lo some extent this is due to Walpole’s 
habit of opposition, and in the seventies 
Adam was “our most admired”; but 


there is no doubt that Adam, while 


adopting the lines of French furniture, lightened 


his later pieces considerably; and the confidante 
for Sir A. Hume has indeed dwindled from the 
Kedleston sofas. 

The lightest of Adam’s Kedleston furniture is to 
be found in the hall, which is, as it should be, empty ; 
the low sarcophagus-like seats, the two mahogany 
side-tables are hardly noticeable in the vast expanse, 
which is lighted by very simple and beautiful iron 


stands holding three-branch candelabra, and the carved 


* The drawing is inscribed, ‘‘ For the Alcove in his Matys Bed 
chamber, Greenwich, 1665”; ind is reproduced in Plate 1V in t! 


Destens of Iniso Jones and Kent. 
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Iron Stand for Candelabra. 
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11.—Mirror with Carved and Gilt Frame. 


wooden forchéres, with pillar formed by three twining 
serpents (Figs. gand 10). Mirrors and pier-glasses were 
an important feature in the decoration of rooms under 
Adam. 


which hang between the windows in the drawing-room 


rhe mirrors, with carved and gilt frames, 


though light compared with those of early Georgian 


design, are not attenuated filigree-work as are some of 


Adam's later inventions (Fig. 11). 

The brothers claimed to have introduced an almost 
total change in interior decoration, and this may be said 
with equal truth about the furniture in their formed and 


formal manner. James Adam, who had left England in 


1760 to study in Italy, may have had more 
share in the change than he is generally 
credited with, as the Diary kept while he 
was abroad shows him constantly on the 
search for serviceable ornament for his 
draughtsmen to copy—Roman stucco or 
Renaissance “ grotesques,” and the idea 
of using scagliola for imitating different 
matbles in cabinet work seems to have 
been his. After about 1770 the brothers 
made use of colour and inlay in their 
furniture, and by so doing drew their 
decoration and furniture into closer relation. 
Adam’s designs for upholstery, carpets, 
and needlework, of whick we have record 
in his drawings, also belong to later date, 
and Kedleston had no carpets nor specially 
designed hangings. But he had already 
(1760) made out his very complete and 
original scheme for the dining-room furni- 

ture. 

He himself gives us as a_ sufficient 
reason for the English custom of having 
the dining-room “fitted up with elegance 
and splendour,” that we “are to pass a 
great part of our time there,” since “ accus- 
tomed by habit, or induced by the nature 
of our climate, we indulge more largely in 
the enjoyment of the bottle.” The room 
itself, with its painted ceiling, is one of 
the finest at Kedleston ; and the furniture 
almost unchanged. 

His designs for sideboards with pedestals 
surmounted by urns are the earliest known 
presentment of this kind of furniture, and 
it is highly probable that the idea was his 
own. The arrangement of sideboard tables 
and pedestals at Kedleston is unusual. 
The three small marble-topped tables are 
curved in shape to fit into the curved 
recess which was so often introduced by 
him in his dining-rooms, and are white 

and gilt, with fluted legs. These are divided by two 
very tall rectangular pedestals, in front of which 
now stand shorter pedestals of cylindrical form. 
On the taller pedestals stand urns, with gilt brass 
ornaments (Fig. 12). At this time one urn was used 
to hold iced water, the other hot water for washing 
silver in the room, as no one had enough to serve for 
every course at a dinner in the reign of George IT], 
when, according to Mrs. Papendiek, silver forks were 
only used by the nobility and foreign ambassadors, 
even at Court. On the sideboard are also placed four 


silver-mounted mahogany knife-boxes, with their rows 








of knives; and a tripod incense-burner and 
candle-stand, of which there are two drawings 
in the Soane Museum, only one of which shows 
the candle-branches. Adam's design has been 
carried out down to the smallest detail (Figs. 13 
and 14). There are also two plate-warmers by 
him. The design for the large japanned metal 
plate-warmer with open back, shaped like a 
classic vase, is in the Soane Museum, and a 
comparison of this with the actual piece shows 
that they are almost identical, though the finial 
differs, and the unpractical drapery hanging from 

the handles has been omitted (Figs. 15 and 16). 

In dining-rooms of large dimensions, additional 
side-tables beside that used in conjunction with 

the pedestals, were usual. The marble-topped 
table (Fig. 17) is very typical of Adam's style, 
with its carved frieze of half-rosettes and swags, 

its square tapered and fluted legs enriched with 

a drop and with leaf-ornament. 

At the end of the corridor which leads from 
the kitchen to the dining-room is a plate-warmer 
(Fig. 18) of the more usual pedestal shape, with 
the heater below, and its racks formed of wooden 
bars. Unfortunately the applied composition 
ornament of festoons of husks has broken away 
from the door, and the design can scarcely be 
traced. The wine-cooler of Sicilian jasper in the 
dining-room is also of Adam’s design. 

Other rooms at Kedleston were, in Adam’s 
time, hung with blue damask, and show his hand 
chiefly in the ceiling, chimney-pieces, and the 
doors. The doors are panelled and of mahogany, 
which shows up his graceful door-furniture, his 
handles and key-hole coverings linked by light 
festoons very like those at Harewood. It was 
indeed a fashion with very little variation in his 
hands (Fig. 19). 

One of Adam’s greatest revolutions or 
innovations was his treatment of the fire - 
grate, which after all forms a very permanent 
decorative object in any room. Chippendale had 
given many designs for basket-grates, and these 
were placed both in the large fireplaces where 
wood was originally burnt on dogs, and in the 
smaller openings of contemporary chimney-pieces. 
No doubt Adam realised that the heavier patterns 
spoilt the effect of his light and graceful chimney- 
pieces. His designs have much the same outline 
and the ornament is either fretted or etched (Fig. 1). 
The basket is semicircular, the front tapering legs 
fluted and surmounted by small vases. The fretted 
fender corresponds, as is usual, in design. The price of 


such very elaborate steel work, which was a speciality of 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT ADAM. 





12.—Metal Urn with Gilt Brass Ornaments. 


English manufacture at this time, must have been very 
high ; for a few years later the grate of polished steel 
in the drawing-room at Heythrop* cost £95. Mrs 
Lybbe Powis speaks of the fine steel objects—sword- 
hilts, scissors, and stars for the nobility, to be bought 
at the steel manufactory at Woodstock, but “ all 
amazing dear... . the openwork adding to the price.” 

We know nothing of the cabinet-maker who 
carried out Adam’s designs for furniture for Sir 


Nathaniel Curzon, though on the wall and ceiling 


* 1778. However, the furniture of this room cost £6,000, 
the marble chimney-piece £1,509, so the grate was in keeping. 
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decoration Rose, the best stucco- 
worker of the day, and Adam’s 
own assistant decorator and 
painter, Zucchi, were at work. 
Later, at Harewood and Nostell, 
we find him collaborating with 
Chippendale, but there is no 
outbreak of the rococo at Kedle- 
ston, and nothing to suggest 
the exuberance of that particular 
workshop, except the sorchéres 
in the drawing-room (Fig. 5). It 
is surprising that Adam’s earlier 
and stronger work has been 
ignored, while his later style, 
from about 1770 onwards, has 
remained the basis for blame 
and praise. He has been praised 
for his consistency and blamed 
for his rigid adherence to one 
style —- that later manner so 
successfully assimilated by his 
contemporaries Crunden, Carter, 
George Richardson and others, 
and which was popularised by 
the appearance of the Works in 
Architecture by the two brothers 
in 1773. But the Kedleston 
furniture, and some settees and 
chairs in the possession of the 
Marquis of Zetland, are of a 


very different character, and 


NEST 


show him before his style was 





eke 


* 


modified by the French version 
18. Pedestal Plate-warmer 


_) 
——— 


of the classical revival and the 


“rT 


ornament and methods of his 


a 


Italian assistants. It has been 


Pe ns 


said that Adam’s decoration is 


- 


“a painted style rendered in 
relief,” as contrasted with the 


carved style of the earlier rococo 


had 


period, but at Kedleston his 
work has a solidity which shows 
the influence of the carved style, 
and which was to dwindle (in 


Walpole’s phrase) when decora- 


ne 2 Te ee ee 


tion of furniture by painting 
became such a feature a few 
years later in the great decora- 


tor’s development. 


The Adam drawings are reproduc ead 
by the courtesy of the Trustees of the 





19.—Door-handle and Ornament. 


Soane Museum, 
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Tapestry Weaving 
By W. G. 


N several of the records of weavers belonging to 
the Mortlake manufactory there is mention of a 
family of the name of De May, or Demay. They 

had been early settlers there, as Stephen De May and 
his wife appear in a register with the date 1630, while 
another list bears his signature in 1645, when the 
weavers knew not where to turn to find employment. 
Philip de May, or Mey—for the name is spelled in 
various ways, one form being Meij—is recorded in 
1645 and also in 1663, in which year the name of 
another member of the family occurs, namely, Matthew 
de May, who appears to have worked in the Great 
Wardrobe in 1673, but his employment there was 
only of one year’s duration, It is permissible, in view 
of these family records, to assume that the Stephen 
Demay who conducted a tapestry-weaving establish- 
ment in the year 1701 was a relative of the early 
Mortlake weavers of that name. His workshop must 
have been in full working order late in the seventeenth 
century, as he had more men than he could find 
employment for in the beginning of the eighteenth. 
Almost the only information about him is afforded 
by his correspondence with Lord Nottingham which is 
given in The History of Burley-on-the-Hill, by Miss 
Pearl Finch. Lord Nottingham commissioned Demay 
to execute a set of tapestries for him after the same 
designs as those in the Queen’s Drawing Room at 
Windsor Castle, making the stipulation that silk was 
to be used instead of gold and silver. The uniform 


-depth of the series was to be 12 feet 44 inches, while 


the seven panels varied in length from 8 feet 10 inches 
to 15 feet. To these an eighth piece which represented 
Time was added. There were at that time in Lord 
Nottingham’s possession five pieces of tapestry re- 
presenting the Triumphs of Julius Casar, which in 
dimensions correspond with the hangings of the same 
subject woven at Mortlake from the designs by 
Mantegna during the Commonwealth and Charles I 
periods. Demay altered the borders of these consider- 
ably and added new material to them, in all more 
than fifty-five ells at £3 per ell, which in addition to 
cleaning the old work at 6d. per ell, made his account 
over £170. The pieces originally measured about 
g feet square, and the new borders increased them to 
11 feet 6 inches. 


Demay altered another set of Mortlake hangings 


* Continued from p. 48. 


in England.—VIII. 


Thomson. 


belonging to Lord Nottingham. This was a set repre- 
senting the story of Hero and Leander from the designs 
of Francis Clein, which, it appears, were never executed 
at any other manufactory. The chief alterations made 
by Demay were apparently in supplying borders. It 
is not so easy to ascertain to what extent Demay 
was responsible for his work in connection with a set 
representing the Acts of the Apostles, which with the 
last-named tapestry is now at Burley. The set consists 
of nine hangings, the cartoon of Christ’s charge to 
Peter being utilised to make two tapestries, a pro- 
ceeding by no means uncommon, and its height being 
12 feet 7 inches. Lord Nottingham’s directions to 
the /apissier are curious but most precise. “ Measure 
from St. Paul’s sleeve and ye head ‘inclusively to one 
inch beyond ye ear of ye Sea-Greene man,” and “ from 
ye hinder part of Saint Paul’s garment to ye end, but 
leave out the first next to Saint Paul and note that 
ye border is to be on ye left hand as you look on the 
tapestry when hung up.” In 1701 Demay wrote to 
Lord Nottingham asking for the dimensions of the 
tapestries representing the Twelve Months, which he 
was very anxious to put in hand, as he had several 
men practically playing for want of work at his 
expense. In this letter are details of the rate of 
payment for enlarging three tapestries — Ananias 
struck Dead, St. Paul preaching at Athens, and the 
Sacrifice at Lystra—to which 29} ells of raw material 
were added costing 42 per ell, while three men were 
employed fourteen days joining them at 2s. per day. 
This account, with a bill previously rendered, Demay 
urges Lord Nottingham to settle, “I being in soe 
great want of it that I am forced to send mans away 
for wanting of money.” The payment suggests that 
Demay had more to do with the tapestries of the 
Acts of the Apostles than at first appears, for he was 
paid no less than £700 for these, with £58 for additions 
quoted above. That would have been sufficient pay- 
ment for weaving a new set, as a set of five Mortlake 
pieces of the same subject was sold by Lady Harvey 
for a little over £250 in 1669. Were they woven by 
Demay and altered to suit Lord Nottingham. or, as 
stated in a list compiled in 1905, were they Brussels 
work? In the latter case why payment to Demay ? 
At all periods in the history of tapestry some of 
the terms used by vendors of that material leave 
considerable doubt as to whether they were weavers 


or only agents. This applies to the instance wher 
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(Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Francois La Pierre, upholsterer, supplied tapestries for 


Mr. Keppel’s apartments in Windsor Castle in 1694 
1695. These consisted of five pieces of fine tapestry 
measuring 135 ells, for which he received £236 5s. 
The following year he supplied five pieces of smaller 
size and inferior quality for her lodgings there. 

The Tapestry Room at Erddig Park contains a 
series of beautiful hangings showing small figures, 
some being in Eastern costume, with landscape and 
architectural backgrounds, framed in a border of 
flowers, fruit and birds, with features recalling that 
of a small panel in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
These were being woven in London in October 1720, 


when Simon Yorke the younger, writing from London 





Ornamental (Tapestry. 


to his uncle, John Meller of Erddig, mentions a visit 
to the weaver who was making these tapestries and 
adding to a piece already belonging to him. It is 
unfortunate that the weaver’s name is not mentioned ; 
he was probably Vanderbank or Demay, and in the 
former case the scene of the visit to the weaver would 
have been in Great Queen Street, Soho, where John 


Vanderbank worked until 1728. 


In the Great Wardrobe there the position of 


yeoman-arrasmaker passed into the hands of Moses 
Vanderbank, who, in the second quarter of the year 
1729, seems to have shared that office with John 


Ellys, both in the reparations made to the royal 


tapestries and in the rent of the premises. This 
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property of Boughey W. D,. Montgomery, £sq.) 


arrangement continued until Lady-day, 1731, when the 
name of Moses Vanderbank disappeared from the 
record. Ellys executed the ordinary repairs to the 
Crown hangings, weaving new pieces when it was 
necessary to do so in repairing the old, and painting 
patterns to weave the new pieces from. On the 
occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal with 
the Prince of Orange, he made new tapestry borders 
containing 16 ells to fix over two arches in the 
French Chapel at St. James’s. He continued in the 


capacity of arrasmaker to the Great Wardrobe till 


_ the work was taken over by Richard Chillingworth, 


from whose receipt for payment of rent at Michaelmas, 
1742, it appears that the locality of the offices of the 
Arrasworkers had been changed from Great Queen 
Street to Poland Street by Lady-day in that year, 
when Chillingworth took up his duties. These, how- 
ever, he did not retain longer than Lady-day, i744, 
when John Ellys again came into office, which he 
continued to hold until about 1760. 

It appears that a set of six tapestries was ordered 
to be woven for the decoration of the House of Lords 
in Ireland about 1730, but from a document in the 
Irish accounts dated December 11, 1734, it may be 
inferred that only two of these were executed. In 
this document the Duke of Dorset, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, recommends that £200 be paid out of the 
royal revenue in that kingdom to Robert Baillie. 
upholder, over and above the sum due to him 
according to his contract, for two pieces of tapestry 
made by him for the House of Lords, as he had not 
had the benefit intended him by making six pieces 
of tapestry according to his proposal. The two pieces 


are now hung in the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. formerly 


Tapestry with Ornament. 


the House of Lords in Ireland. They represent 
the Defence of Londonderry and the Battle of the 
Boyne, the borders having medallions containing 
portraits of commanders and scenes of battles, with 
trophies of arms, festoons of flowers, and curtains. 
There is still a good deal of uncertainty as to the 
work done at the manufactory of tapestry at Fulham, 
and very little detail exists as to the workmen 
engaged there, although its origin has been well 
described by the founder of the establishment. He 
was a naturalized Frenchman, by name Peter Parisot, 
who had a weaving shop at Paddington. Two 
French carpet weavers who had deserted the national 
carpet manufactory at Chaillot, emigrated to England, 
and arrived in London in 1750. They engaged a 
room in Westminster and began carpet weaving on 
their own behalf but their funds being insufficient, 
they ran into debt, and in their extremity applied 
to Parisot, who transferred them to his establishment 
in Paddington, and took them with him when he 
removed his workshop to Fulham. The Duke of 
Cumberland, who was one of the patrons of Parisot, 
on visiting his workshop there, was so pleased with 
the new carpet that when it was finished he bought 
it for presentation to the Princess of Wales. This 
success had a bad effect on the two French workmen, 
causing them to demand enormous wages, and 
although several attempts were made to induce them 
to moderate their demands, they refused to do so, and 
had to be dismissed. To carry on the work other 
workmen of good ability were procured from abroad 
although the French authorities, fully aware of th 
danger, did their best to prevent emigration. Accord 


ing to Parisot, his establishment practised tapestry 
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(The property of His Grace thé Duke of A 


weaving after the manner of the Gobelins (which was 
not then, as now, a high loom manufactory only), and 
carpet weaving in the style practised at Chaillot, 
while in addition dyeworks were attached to the 
ateliers. There was also a school of practical art 
connected with the manufactory, “for a great number 
of artists of both sexes, and for such young people as 
might be sent to learn the arts of drawing, weaving, 
dyeing, and other branches of the work.” Parisot 
states, in his pamphlet, that he employed a hundred 


By Paul Saunders 


Melcombe- Regis, 


the 


workmen. Doddington, Baron of 


writes in his diary that he had gone to see 
manufactory of tapestry from France, which was set 


Duke of The 


work after the manner of the Gobelins and of Chaillot, 


up at Fulham by the Cumberland 


called Savounerie, was very fine but very dear 


The conditions of the manufactory were set forth in 
pamphiet form by Parisot, who gave a glowing account 


of it, but notwithstanding this and the powerful 


patronage of the duke, the establishment had only 
M 
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a life of five years, as will be seen from the 


catalogue announcing the sale of all the stock, etc., 


in 1755. 


From the catalogue it is easy to understand why 
there is so little record of the work done at the 
manufactory. Screens and chair-seats and carpets 
are not the kind of productions that, in tapestry, can 
be identified after a century or so, The sale list 
included “the entire works of the Fulham Manu- 
factory, consisting of beautiful tapestry hangings, large 
and small carpets, screens, backs and seats for chairs, 
etc. All finished in the highest perfection, after the 
manner of the Royal Manufactories at Chaillot and 
the Gobelins at Paris. Several of the pieces are made 
by English apprentices, instructed in the new establish- 
ment brought into the kingdom under the patronage 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland.” 
Here are a few examples from the list :— 

A pattern for a screen with a Basket of Flowers and 2 India 
Birds on a biue ground. 

Patterns for a screen or chair, with Aesops Fables, manner of 
the Gobelins. 

3 patterns for screens with a Flowerpot and a Parrot, manner 
of the Gobelins. 

A pattern for a screen or French Chair with a Vase of Flowers 
in the manner of Chaillot. 

A rich and beautiful carpet 6 ft by 4, in the manner of Chaillot. 

A Picture of the King of France, most exquisitely done in the 
manner of Chaillot. 

A set of Rich and Beautiful Tapestry in the manner of the 
Gobelins, containing the 5 following pieces about 8 feet 
deep and the following widths : 

A Flemish Feast, 13 ft6in. The Gypsies, 12 ft 4 in. 
Winter to ft 8 in. A Fish-market, 8 ft 9 in., and 
Cattle in a Landskip, 14 ft. 9 in. 


The last item in the catalogue seems to be the 
only one by which the establishment would be 
remembered as a tapestry manufactory. Some of the 
descriptions of furniture coverings in Parisot’s catalogue 
might apply with very slight alterations to the chair 
covers by another tapissier of the name of Bradshaw 
His name appears on the settee belonging to a set of 
six tapestried chairs at Belton House, illustrated in 
colours in our October issue. The backs of the chairs 
have golden vases filled with flowers, resting upon a 
marble stand. The weaving is excellent, in quiet 
and harmonious colours, on a grey-brown ground. 
In a history of Holkham, published in 1773, two 
over-door panels representing Venus with Cupids 
are stated to have been executed by “the late Mr. 
Bradshaw.” 

The last English tapissier of note in the eighteenth 
century was Paul Saunders of Soho, and hitherto his 
name has been rescued from obscurity by the circum- 
stance that it appeared upon one of a set of tapestries 
which came under the notice of the late M. Dantzen- 


berg-Braquenie, who recorded it as proof that the 
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tapestries were of London manufacture. The history 
of Saunders is yet most incomplete, but within recent 
years a good deal of material regarding his works has 
been found, and as time wears on there is reasonable 
hope of more information being found as to the life 
and works of this most capable tapissier. There is a 
certain quality in the landscape tapestries by Saunders 
which does not exist in earlier or later hangings. The 
mellow golden light is so suffused through them that 
the softly defined trees, the groups of peasants, children, 
or animals are almost lost in it, while the foliage in 
itself has the peculiar effect seen in Corot’s landscapes. 
In the midst of these low-toned colours there sometimes 
comes a sudden crash, where a vivid or dark blue note 
is struck in some drapery. The effect of time and 
wear has doubtless played a great part in producing 
the peculiar harmony in Saunders’ tapestries, but 
allowing for that, there is no style of composition, no 
scheme of colour, and few subjects that could have 
been better devised to enhance the interior decorations 
of the Georgian mansions as they existed at the time 
when these tapestries were woven. There is a splendid 
set of Saunders’ hangings in the possession of His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, by whose kindness 
we are allowed to reproduce it in part. They are 
mostly landscape compositions, with ruined temples 
and groups of peasants, from designs—according to 
the Rev. Dr. Rock—by Francesco Zuccharelli. The 
series, woven probably to furnish a room in old 
Northumberland House, is signed—P. Saunders, 
Soho, 1758. 

It is stated upon very good authority that a set 
of hangings by Paul Saunders was made for a room 
at Holkham House, probably the tapestry seen and 
described by M. Dantzenberg-Braquenie. The first 
represented a camel laden with baggage led by a 
man armed with a lance ; the second, a house with 
pink drapery and a man wearing a turban ; the third, 
two women playing at dice, and other figures ; while 
the last represented children. The third panel was 
signed—P. Saunders—from designs attributed to 
Le Prince. 

In some instances these groups are duplicated in 
the two Saunders’ tapestries belonging to Mr. 
Boughey W. D. Montgomery, a descendant of the 
tapissier, who was also represented by the late Rev. 
‘Father” Dolling, and to the former the writer is 
obliged not only for photographs of the tapestries in 
his possession but for information as to the family 
commection with Paul Saunders. There is a tradition 
in the Dolling family that the three hangings now in 
Mr. Montgomery's possession, with six chair seats in 
tapestry representing /Esop’s Fables, were manu- 


factured by some Huguenot weavers of the Gobelins 
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(Zhe property of Owen Grant, Ltd.) 


who, under the guidance of Count Dolling (Comte 
D’Oligny), left France after the Revocation of the 
dict of Nantes in 1685, and made their passage to 
England concealed in wine casks. A workshop was 
provided for them by Count Dolling, but after a time 
it was found that there was no sale in England for 
any tapestries with _ historical 
representations, and so the work was given up. This 
Huguenot tradition is probably quite correct regarding 
the chair seats, of which Mr. Montgomery possesses 
three, representing the fables of the wolf and the lamb, 
the stork at dinner with the fox, and the stork and the 
wolf. It will be seen from Parisot’s catalogue in 1755 


that similar chair seats were being made in London, 


other than those 





Peasants. 

By Paul Saunders 
probably not for the first time. The same theory 
applies also to the ornamental tapestry belonging to 
Mr. Montgomery. But the 
Saunders came into the Dolling family in another 
way. The Rev. Robert Dolling (born 1746) married 
Mary, daughter of Paul Saunders, and the tapestries 
probably came into the Dolling family with her as 
separated 


larger tapestries by 


heirlooms, which, at one time among 


different members of that family, have now come 
together again. 

Three hangings, consisting of part of a set of 
large panels indiscriminately joined up, are in the 
possession of Messrs. Owen Grant, and in one of these 


panels there is woven the signature of Paul Saunders. 
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(The property of Boughey W. D. Montgomery, Esq.) By Paul Saunders. 


The hangings represent some of the characteristic | Westminster Hall. It consisted of forty-eight ells of 
groups used in Saunders’ tapestries elsewhere, viz., the fine tapestry, having the King’s Arms proper with 


laden camel with the attendant carrying a lance; borders, etc, in a black cloth covering the bench, a 


the horse with pink drapery and the turbaned man, Fall to the same, with nine cushions to match, for 
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etc. Although joined very badly, the tapestries which he received £129 12s. The extra expenses 


in good condition, and of beautiful were considerable ; thirty-four yards of Osnaburgh 


are otherwise 


colour. linen to line the tapestry at 10}d= £1 Qs. od. ; thread, 


Two years after he had finished the tapestries for — girtweb, nails and fixing = £1 1s.; paid for painting as 
per bill=437 10s.; paid at the Heralds’ Office = 


763 he sent in a bill 


is 


Northumberland House, Paul Saunders appeared in 


the capacity of tapestry-maker in the Great Wardrobe, £1 15.; total £171 4s. 9d. In 
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brooms, and 


where he cleaned, repaired and restored eight pieces to the wardrobe authorities for bread, 


oa, 


of tapestry representing the Spanish Armada, which tapestry workmen’s time in cleaning tapestries in the 


had hung in the House of Peers since Cromwell’s royal apartments in Somerset House. The following 


time. With expenses of materials, such as fine silk, year he was styled “Yeoman Tailor” and was 


worsted, thread, stains, etc., and new lining, for some credited with expenses for silk used in joining two 


a 


580 ells of tapestry, his account came to over £12c, pieces of tapestry to form a carpet for the floor of the 
being higher than the usual rate by reason of his Master's room in the Great Wardrobe. One of the 
having to work day and night For the Great accounts raises the question whether in addition to 
Council Chamber and Drawing-room at St James's being a tapissier he was not an undertaker. The 
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Palace, he altered and fitted to plan six large pieces member of that trade who laid out the mortal 
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of tapestry, while nineteen other pieces were cleaned, remains of the Duke of Cumberland was named Paul 
repaired, restored in colour and relined, besides Saunders. In the vear 1770, Saunders went to 
repairing three pieces of the stories of Hero and Windsor Castle, with six men for six days, to make 
leander, and Mars and Venus. Saunders seems to preparations for the installation there.’ On_ that 
have made a speciality of restoring the colours of — occasion coac hing expenses each way cost him 43. 
tapestries, and in most of his accounts for repairing with £4 4s. for board and lodgings. This was his 
hangings there are expenses for stains. In the year _ last appearance in the royal accounts, and the receipt 
1762, besides cleaning and repairing the tapestries in to the bill given in the same vear is signed by Hugh 
St. James’s Palace, he executed a commission to Saunders, executor 


weave a hanging for the Court of Chancery in With Saunders passed away the last tapissier 
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importance in England in the eighteenth century. 
The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed 
two important attempts to revive the manufacture of 
tapestry—that of Windsor, characterised by great 


energy in production and many hangings, was destined 
to but a short career: that of Merton A bbey has nearly 
reached its jubilee. Of these it is not intended to 


give more than a passing notice in these articles. 


Some Flaxman Relics. 


By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 


N the history of British art John Flaxman stands 
almost alone. His inspiration was purely clas- 
sical, his execution designedly conventional ; his 

work bears little trace of his individuality or of his 
nationality. Perhaps it is for this reason that no really 
definitive study of the man and his art has been 
given to us, although it is an open secret that materials 
for such a work have been collected by Lord Ronald 
Gower. We live in an age when individuality and 
originality are the highest qualifications for fame, when 
the unity and simplicity of the ancient ideal have given 
place to a desire to achieve novel effects inspired by 
But in 
was still tempered by tradition. He 


individual vision. Flaxman’s own time art 
achieved a 
brilliant success, both at home and on the Continent, 
he spoke a language that all could understand, for he 
based his art on classic models; partly on account 
of his want of personal or national bias he was 
universally accepted abroad. Canova said of him: 
“His works excel in classical grace all that I am 
acquainted with in modern art”; and Schlegel likens 
his genius to that of Goethe. 

While considering the interesting collection of 
Flaxman relics in the possession of Mr. Frederick 
Rathbone, perhaps it will be well to note briefly the 
principal events in the sculptor’s career which these 
relics illustrate at so many points. 

John Flaxman, the second son of a man who made 
and sold plaster casts, was born in York in 1755, but 
he passed his youth in London in his father’s shop 
“At the Sign of the Golden Head,” in New Street, 
Covent Garden. The child grew up rickety and 
delicate, with an abnormally large head set on 
shrunken shoulders. As he moved about the shop on 
crutches or sat sketching behind the counter he soon 
became a well-known figure to his father’s customers. 
Sometimes he would be poring over a book of classical 
fables or trying to teach himself Latin; or again. 
producing a piece of soft wax from his pocket, would 
ask leave to take the impression of some seal that 
caught his fancy. Romney was one of the first to be 
struck by the precocious cleverness of the boy, and he 


introduced him to Mrs. Matthews, the wife of a clergy- 


This bril- 
liant woman did much to help on his development 


man, who had a sa/on in Rathbone Place. 


She used to read to him from translations of the 
classics whilst he drew, and at her house he met many 
people famous in the literary and artistic world. 
laxman grew stronger as he grew older; he was 
able to discard his crutches, and his general health, 
though never robust, greatly improved. He was a tire- 
less worker, never happy unless using brain and hand, 
consequently success came to him very early in life 
The group of medals illustrated on p. 82 are 
specially interesting to us when considering the starting- 
point of the sculptor’s career, for we have here the 
Royal Academy silver medal, which he gained in 
1769: (1) “To Mr. John Flaxman, jun., for a model 
of an Academy figure.” We have the two medals he 


gained in competition for prizes offered by the Society 





Sketch of Flaxman. 


By Jackson. 
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glad,” he wrote to Bentley in 1775, “that Flaxman 
is so valuable an artist. It is but a few years since 
he was a most supreme coxcomb, but a little more 


experience may have cured him of this foible.” 





Whether willingly or unwillingly, Wedgwood had 
happened on Flaxman at the psychological moment. 
He had just brought his “ Jasper ” product to such a 
pitch of perfection that cameos and other ornamenta- 
tion could be modelled with exactitude and great 
delicacy. He stood on a new point of departure, 
looking out on to a new prospect. He had achieved 
fame by his early success with tortoiseshell, mottled, 
agate and other coloured ware ; he had followed up 
this success by his invention of the beautiful “Queen’s 
Ware,” which soon became popular not only in 
England but all over the Continent ; he had evolved 
the black “ basalte”” from the old Staffordshire ware 
known as Egyptian. From the beginning of his 
career the potter had employed artists to decorate 
his vases; he had always been on the look-out for 


talent. Now, more than ever, he was anxious to 


_ 


obtain the services of a good decorative artist, as 





for the first time figures and delicate decoration 
could be achieved with ease. Some critics have 
deplored Flaxman’s long labours for Wedgwood, 
thinking that the habit of working on small objects 


crippled his powers as a sculptor. However that may 


Medals won by Flaxman. be, there is no doubt that his classic inspiration and 


his exquisite workmanship fitted him admirably for 


of Arts, the gold “ pallett” medal inscribed, “Given the task, and that he raised the standard of Wedg- 

to Mr. John Flaxman, aged 13, New Street, Covent wood’s achievement and contributed not a little to 

Garden, for model in clay, class 100—1769” (2), and __his fame. 

the silver palette inscribed, “John Flaxman, aged If the consciousness of his own powers had made 

14 years. First premium for a basso-relievo in clay. Flaxman seem arrogant, he was much too good an 

Class 120. 1770" (3). The gold “ pallett” medal was artist to think himself above the work that he had to do. 

for long considered to be silver gilt, but was proved, He devoted himself to it in as whole-hearted a manner 

on examination, to be composed of 22-carat gold. as if he had no higher ambition ; he was probably 
Flaxman’s early success seems to have turned his just as happy modelling the ‘ Sacrifice to Hymen’ as a 

head, but his failure to secure the Academy’s 

gold medal in 1772 showed him that he had 

still something to achieve. He worked all the 

harder after this disappointment, and con- 


tinued to exhibit. The terra-cotta bas-relief 
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of his step-sister, Mary Anne Flaxman (p. 83), 


— 
ee 


is probably the one that was shown in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of this same year. 

Flaxman’s connection with Wedgwood 
began in 1775, when he was twenty years 
old. It is rather curious that it was not 
Wedgwood himself who secured his services, 
but his partner, Bentley. Wedgwood was not 
altogether pleased when he heard the news ; 
his fastidious taste had apparently been offended 


by 1e : or’ - arrogance “ ‘ 
2, the sc ulpt ms yj uthful arr BH ance. [ am Letter from Wedgwood to Mrs. Flaxman. 
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Terra-cotta Bas-relief of Mary Anne Flaxman. 


pendant to the antique ‘ Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche,’ or fitting in a design to the exigencies of the 
available space in a chimney-piece, or arranging his 
‘Children Playing Blind Man's Buff’ so that the 
spout and handle of the teapot should interrupt the 
design at the right place, as he was in later years 
when engaged in greater achievements. 

His first work for Wedgwood included the great 
wine and water jugs with Triton handles, that are 
often reproduced in black basalte, and the models for 
the four seasons, two of which are illustrated on p. 85. 
His price for the latter was two guineas. 

Wedgwood was satisfied, but apparently not enthu- 
siastic. He was careful to keep trade secrets from 
the sculptor, and he sometimes employed him because 
he was “more moderate than Mr. Smith.” As late 
as 1778 we find him writing to Bentley: “ Mr. Flax- 


man called to tell me he was modelling a bas-relief of 


Lord Chatham in order to sell copies in wax. I told 
him we should be glad of a cast, and he knew what 


we should make of it. 1 do not know what he 


means to charge other people, but we, you know, are 
to pay a price below casts and models.” Flaxman’s 
great merits eventually impressed themselves on his 
employer, and the two ended by being very good 
friends. We find an evidence of this in the sketch of 
Flaxman by Jackson, which Wedgwood sent to his 
wife (p. 81). The letter which accompanies the sketch 
is undated, but it was probably after the Flaxmans’ 
return from Rome. It is written in the potter's neat 


and flowing handwriting (p. 82): 


“ Mr. Wedgwood presents his compliments to Mrs, Flaxman 
and has the honor to present her with the portrait of the first 
artist of the age which from her knowledge of his many other 
good qualities he flatters himself will be favorably received. 


“ Greek St., Sunday morning.” (9. 

Flaxman married his wife, Anne Denman, in 1782, 
much to the disgust of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
foretold that the marriage would end his artistic 
career. The prophecy was not fulfilled. Mrs. Flax 
man, who was usually referred to by her husband as 
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Plaster Cast for the Statue of Thomas Telford. 


“my dictionary,” was an ideal artist’s wife ; she took 
a great interest in his work, and accompanied him 
to Rome in 1787. 

The five years passed by Flaxman in the Via 
Felice were probably amongst the happiest of his life. 
He delighted in the examples of antique sculpture 
and made exhaustive studies in the galleries. Stot- 
hard and Blake, especially the latter, whose mysticism 
had impressed him greatly, had had a certain influence 
on Flaxman’s art; but in Rome he was more than 
ever faithful to his old ideal. He designed there the 
illustrations of the Iliad and Odyssey, of A®schylus 
and Dante, and he was occupied with large groups 
of sculpture. 

In spite of his many occupations he found time 
to do a good deal of work for Wedgwood. The 
potter had helped him to go to Rome by advancing 
money, and had given him useful introductions. The 


regular payment that came to him from Burslem 


during his stay in Italy enabled him to undertake 
more ambitious work. In return for this he super- 
intended the work of a group of Italian artists who 
were modelling for Wedgwood, often touching up their 
designs himself; he helped his protégé, the French 
artist de Vaere, in his slow labours in connection with 
the copying of the Barberini vase ; and hunted Rome 
for suitable subjects for Wedgwood’s requirements. 
After his return to England Flaxman received a 
number of commissions, his memorial tablets and 
monuments being especially in demand. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1797, 
an Academician in 1800; in 1810 he was appointed 
the first Professor of Sculpture, and his lectures con- 
tinued up to the time of his death. In these lectures, 
which are usually considered to lack originality and 
grip of the subject, Flaxman’s artistic creed is made 
evident. As all roads lead to Rome, so, with him, 


all arguments lead him back to Greece. He speaks 
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clearly and unaffectedly of the laws of gravity and of 
motion, of the importance of massing the light and 
shadow. From his unalterable conception of beauty 
he never swerves. Michael Angelo is a giant to be 
admired, it is true, but one without the “chaste 
simplicity ” of Grecian art ; Canova studied the Vene- 
tian school to his own undoing. Donatello is the 
sculptor for whom he expresses the greatest reverence. 

In 1810, the Flaxmans, who had no child of their 
own, adopted Mary Anne Flaxman and Maria 
Denman, the latter being Mrs. Flaxman’s sister. 
Mary Anne Flaxman, who was born in 1768 and 
died in 1833, was a woman of some force of character 
who had a certain artistic talent. She had lived 
abroad as governess in the Hare Naylor family, but 
after she joined the Flaxmans she occupied herself 
with drawing. Her best-known work is the set of 
six designs to illustrate Hayley’s Triumph of Temper, 
which were engraved by Blake and published in 
1803. 

We have seen that the medals gained in Flaxman’s 
youth made a fitting illustration to the beginning of 
his artistic career. In the same case are others gained 
at a later date. The fine scene of a shipwreck, which 
Flaxman modelled for the Humane Society, is one 
of great interest ; there are also the gold medal with 
a design of Mercury and Pandora (10), (the large clay 


study for which may be seen at University College) ; 
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it is inscribed, “To Mr. Flaxman for the design of this 
medal”; the silver medal of the Art Union (11) 
bearing the inscription: “To J. Flaxman, Esq., R.A., 
MDCCCVII, for the design of this medal.” 

Another object in this collection has a real artistic 
interest ; it is no less than a case containing all the 
tools used by Flaxman. Last on the list of the 
relics, as it is one of the last of the achievements of 
Flaxman, is the clay model for the statue of Thomas 
Telford (p. 84). A bas-relief of the Menai Bridge 
completed in April 1825, adorns the plinth, so it 
cannot have been modelled very long before the 
death of the sculptor, which took place in 1826. 

It is a great pity that these unique and unre- 
placeable relics should not have been stored in one of 
the national museums ; and as they are now exhibited 
in America, it is more than probable that they will not 
return to this country. 

Allan Cunningham tells us a pathetic story with 
regard to the last days of Flaxman. He says that 
on December 2, 1826, he was interviewed by a 
stranger who brought him a book written by an 
Italian who, thinking him to have already passed 
away, had written these words by way of dedication: 
“ All’ ombra di Flaxman.” The sculptor smiled and 
accepted both the book and the apology. The next 
day he was taken ill suddenly, and on the 7th he 


was dead. 


Case containing the Tools used by Flaxman. 
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Drayton House, Northamptonshire. 


By Alice Dryden. 





RAYTON, perhaps the most remarkable of — traced from the time ot the second Earl of Peter- 
the great houses in a county which is famous borough. But this is an anticipation. In Henry II's 
for them, and one which attracted the reign the manor was held by Aubrey de Vere, the 


fastidious Horace Walpole, has with its beautiful first Earl of Oxford, and with this great family it 
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formal garden and garden ornaments, its always remained until its conveyance to Lord ¢ hief Justice 
harmonious architecture and decoration ranging from Sir Henry Greene in 1335. A Henry Greene, one of if 
the time of the first Edward to the third George, its the three unlucky favourites of the unlucky King ig! 


: . . . . . » 2 afin — . > > after > re . ari 
eight centuries of distinguished ownership, an unusual Richard II, was beheaded after the fall of Bristol 


variety of interest. It has passed through many Castle, but his son recoy ered the forfeited estates, and 


families during its long history, for it has often the Greenes kept the property until an_ heiress, 
descended to heiresses, but it has never been bought Constance, took it by marriage to her husband, the 


or sold, ruined or stripped by its successive owners, second son of Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
and their mark, in interior decoration, can still be ham, created Earl of Wiltshire in 1470. Through an 
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heiress, again, begins Drayton's connection with the 
Mordaunt family, who did so much to the great house. 
To Lewis, third Lord Mordaunt,* is due the north 


wing ; 


wising considering his staunch adherence to Roman 
] nD Db 


and his long and undisturbed career is sur- 


Catholicism. He probably found that “his strength 
was to sit still,” living at Drayton, as “ Halstead” 
records, “a lover of art and an encov ger of learning, 
and also a builder and adornment .» the noble old 
castle of Drayton, the beloved seat of his grand- 
mother.” His son Henry’s sojourn at Drayton was 
as short and troubled as his father’s was long and 
peaceful. He had entertained King James I at his 
house for three days in a room known as the King’s 
dining-room (of which the woodwork is, however, later 
in date), but in spite of his loyal hospitality, he ended 
his life in the Tower, where he was taken on a quite 
groundless suspicion of complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot—for, he, too, was of the old religion. His son 
John, fifth Lord Mordaunt, for a brief interval a royal 
favourite before the rise of Buckingham, the first Earl 
of Peterborough of his line and also the first Pro- 
testant, joined the Parliamentary side in the great 


Civil struggle, until his death in 1642. His son was 


* Lewis, Lord Mordaunt, succeeded:his father in 1572 and died in 


100I, 
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of another camp, a firm supporter of the Stuarts, and 
on the Restoration attached himself particularly to 
James, Duke of York, by whom he was appointed 
ambassador extraordinary to arrange for the marriage 
of his master with one of the four continental] 
princesses, between whom the Duke’s choice lay, 
and to ascertain their personal and other attractions. 
His choice was Mary of Modena, and he acted as 
James’s proxy in the wedding, and was given by the 
D'Este family the bowl of Nuremburg _faience, 
mounted in silver gilt (p. 88), which is still preserved 
at Drayton, and which bears the rose and fleur-de-lys 
of England. In spite of his success at Court, he found 
time to write a history of his family, purporting to be 
the work of Robert Halstead, and dedicated to— 
himself with all due solemnity ; to develop the garden, 
where the banqueting houses are his work, and to 
redecorate the interior of his house. The grained 
panelling of the King’s dining-room is of his day, 
as well as that of the two smaller rooms—almost 
attics—which are untouched and interesting examples 
of the work of the period.* The somewhat earlier 
overmantel in the State bedroom, the work of Webb, 


Inigo Jones’s pupil, who designed Thorpe Hall near 


* The spiral staircase, illustrated in the December number of THE 
ART JOURNAL, is also of this period. 


Bowl of Nuremberg Faience, with Silver-Gilt Mounts, late 17th Century. 
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Clock of South German Workmanship, late 17th Century. 
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Peterborough not many miles away, is also of this 
Lord Peterborough’s occupation. His drawing in the 
Burlington-Devonshire collection is signed, and in- 
scribed “For ye Bedchamber in ye ground story at 
Drayton, 1653.” * 

On the 
nephew Charles, that most paradoxical figure of the 
reign of Queen Anne, came into the title, but Drayton 
passed to the old Earl's daughter, Lady Mary 
Mordaunt, who married the Duke of Norfolk.t It 
is unfortunate that Drayton has no link with “the 
old Quixote,” as Chesterfield called him, but a fine 
not his 


close of his long life, in 1697, his 


portrait by an unknown hand. This was 
fault, for he did his best to get the estate from the 
Duchess, both at the time of her marriage to the 
adventurer Sir John Germaine, and again on her 
death. But the House of Lords decided against him ; 
the property remained Sir John’s, and Lord Peter- 
borough was too fine a gentleman to disturb Sir 
John’s widow, Lady Betty Germaine. The Duchess 
of Norfolk’s name is preserved in a little room leading 
out of the long gallery, which was her boudoir. Its 
ceiling is gilt, and has a mirror in the centre panel, 
and the walls are partly fitted with glass cases con- 
taining an English arrangement of chinotseries in 
accordance with the taste of the day. The floor is 
parqueted with a geometrical design, interspersed 
with birds in various woods, and the whole place is 
charming in its disrepair and decay. But the fine 
ironwork of the gates in the gardens is her chief 
memorial at Drayton. 

It is probable that the third staircase, with its 
coved ceiling, on which Lanscroon tried his skill, is 
owing to Sir John, who “retained the habits of a 
native of Holland,” and hence, possibly, the taste for 
those large allegorical paintings. It is curious that 
Lanscroon, who came from Flanders, was also em- 
ployed by Sir John’s fellow-countryman, the first Ear! 
of Rochford, to paint the walls and ceilings of Powis 
Castle. 

Sir John is a somewhat dubious figure, and little 
is known of him but what Lord George Sackville, at 
a much later date, repeated to Wraxall,t but which 
he no doubt had at first hand. Sir John’s extraction 
was “uncertain.” “He inherited no paternal coat of 
arms, but he assumed, or rather used, as his seal and 
King William, with 


whom Sir John came over here from Holland in 1688, 


armorial bearing a red _ cross. 


unquestionably regarded him with distinguishing 


* A design by Webb for the chimney-piece ‘for the withdrawing 


room to the Bedchamber”’ is in the same collection, but there is no 
chimney-piece to correspond to it at Drayton. 
+ From whom she was divorced in 1700. 


> Wraxall’s memoirs. 
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affection and advanced him in life.” Drayton was 
left by him to his second wife, Lady Betty Berkeley, 
better known as Germaine, the most famous of its 
owners. Lord Peterborough, who had “plagued Sir 
John all his lifetime,” declared if the property became 
Lady Betty’s he would have done with it, and accord- 
ingly (writes the lady) “has kept his word like an 
honourable man.” 

So Lady Betty remained in possession for half a 
century, and no one had a harsh word to say of her 
but the Duchess of Marlborough—no very veracious 


witness—who, in her old age, wrote of her that 


“notwithstanding the great pride of the Berkeley 


* adding 


family, she married an innkeeper’s son,” 
maliciously that “ she was very ugly, without a portion,” 
which is in part borne out by her very unattractive 
portrait at Knole. It is in her old age that we know 
her best, and as the correspondent of Pope and Swift, 
whose friendship she retained until his decay and 
madness. Her letters to the dean are some of the 
best that were written in that day of excellent letter- 
writing, and are surprising in their firmness, freedom 
and humour. She explains her temperament as an 
inheritance from her father, and adds, “ and though I 
do not just take the turn my mother f did of fasting 
and praying, yet, to be sure that was her pleasure too, 
or else she would not have been so greedy of it.” f 
Many of her letters are written from Drayton, and 
give a lively picture of this “ ancient gentiewoman ” 
delighting in a “handgallop in the country six or 
seven miles, with one horseman and a ragged lad, a 
labourer’s son, that is to be clothed when he can run 
fast enough to keep up with my horse, who has yet 
from school,” § 


only proved his dexterity in escaping 
but I 
She tells the dean of her wish to enlarge her “ small 


avoiding rencontres with the fops of London. 


park in Northamptonshire by a small addition to 
make my house stand in the middle of it,” by the 
purchase of “ three shilling and sixpence worth of land 
at the largest computation,” and how she was over- 
reached by a “ black coat ’—her clergyman. No wonder 
the Dean kept her letters, and indeed flatly refused 
to burn them, though she ordered him not to wrap up 
old shoes and neglected sermons in them, but to 
commit them to the flames. She was, by her own 
account, never idle, || and an indefatigable collector of 


Sir John Germaine, whom she married in 1706, 


Lady Berkeley ‘““was of a pious and retired disposition.” 
February 23, 1730-1. 


1731. 


Swift's correspondence. 


‘I never loved to have my hands idle; they were 
of work or had a book, but neither sort was the best or 
useful.” Certainly the needlework on Lady Betty Germaine’s 
bed at Knole is not ‘‘ of the best.” 


(1732.) 
either full 


most 
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curiosities, gems* and china. The china is still at 
Drayton, but her jewels and plate were sold by auction 
after her death. 

Of Drayton in her time, its treasures, its well- 


preserved antiquity, Horace Walpole has given a 


pleasant picture, when he went “on a progress” into 
Northamptonshire as Gilly Williams laughs, adding 
his surprise that Horace should make _himselt 
ridiculous by moving from “old Suffolk on the 
Thames to another old goody on the Tyne.” t It is 
difficult to see why Walpole should not visit his old 
friend in her old house of which he writes so kindly : 


“The front is a brave, strong castle wall, embattled and 
loopholed for defence. Passing through the great gate, you 
come to a sumptuous but narrow modern court, behind whic h 
rises the old mansion, all towers and turrets. The house is 


* The cameos and intaglios collected by the Earl of Arundel came 
to Sir John Germaine by his first wife, the Duchess of Norfolk, and 
were left by him to Lady Betty. By her they were offered to the 
British Museum for £10,000. This offer was declined, and in 1762 
Lady Betty gave them to her great-niece, Lady Betty Beauclerk, 
who married Lord Charles Spencer, brother of the third Duke of 
Marlborough. 

+ Lord Vere to Earl Temple, December 19, 1769: ‘* Great part of 
the world, we hear, are extremely angry at her having left Drayton to 
Lord George Sackville, and I will conclude, will not believe neither 
Lady Vere nor I are the least disappointed, though we can, with the 
greatest truth, affirm we never one hour in our lives expected it, not 
only from the ascendent we daily saw the Duke of Dorset had with 
her, but from its being the wish and desire of Sir John.” 


Overmantel in State Bedroom, designed by John Webb (1653). 


excellent, has a vast hall, ditto diningroom, king’s chamber, 
trunk gallery at the top of the house, handsome chapel, and 
seven or eight distinct apartments, besides closets and conveni- 
ences without end. Then it is covered with portraits, crammed 
with old china, furnished richly, and not a rag in it under forty, 
fifty, or a thousand years old. The garden is just as Sir John 
Germaine brought it from Holland, pyramidal yews, treillages, 
and square cradle walks with windows clipped in them.” 

Six years after Walpole’s visit, Drayton was left by 
the old lady to Lord George Sackville, the son of “her 
Duke and Duchess” of Dorset. Her niece, Lady Mary 
Coke, and a “ great part of the world” were extremely 
angry at the bequest, though it appears to have been the 
wish of Sir John Germaine, whose name Lord George 
took. Lord George's taste is visible in the late Georgian 
decoration of the dining-room, illustrated in the 
November ART JOURNAL; and he was wise enough 
to have himself painted by the three greatest artists 
of his time, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, and 
Gainsborough. The first two are at Drayton, while 
the Gainsborough hangs at his early home Knole. 
Drayton was the home of his later years, and of his 
behaviour and appearance at this time Richard 
Cumberland (a neighbour of his in Sussex) has left 
an amusing account. The man of Minden, in gala 
attire, as if he were dressed for a drawing-room, used 
to march out his whole family on Sunday morning 


“in grand cavalcade to his parish church, leaving only 
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Small Panelled Room at Drayton 
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a sentinel to watch the fires at home, and mount 
guard on the spits.” Once there, his behaviour was 
as unconventional as Sir Roger de Coverley’s, as he 
nodded approval to the parson’s sermon, or rated the 
choir tor singing out of tune. He rode about the estate 
followed by an aged groom, taking an intelligent interest 
in the lives of the cottagers and retainers, very much 
in the manner of King George at Windsor. He was 
made Viscount Sackville in his old age; and his son, 
who came into Drayton in 1785, was the last Duke of 
Dorset. “The chief local memory of him is of the 
extraordinary punctuality with which he rode from 
town to Northamptonshire; so much so that his 
brother, Mr. Germaine, who lived at Drayton and 
managed the estate, would take out his watch and 


say, ‘I will go and meet my brother, I am sure to 


Gateway to the Bowling-green (circ. 1702). 


find him at such and such a milestone,’ which he sure 
enough always did.” * On the Duke’s death in 1843, 
Drayton, again the portion of an heiress, passed to a 
niece, who married a Mr. Stopford, who assumed the 
name of Sackville, and whose son, Colonel Stopford 
Sackville, is now the owner of Drayton. 

The house has always been fortunate in its owners, 
many of whom, like Henry Lord Mordaunt, Lady 
Betty Germaine, and Lord George Sackville, had 
cultivated tastes, and is without a bad period of 
destruction or renovation, so that carefully-preserved 
antiquity which Walpole saw in the late years of the 
eighteenth is as marked a feature of the old house in 
the early years of the twentieth century. 


* Drayton, by W. Ryland D. Adkins. Memorials of Old 
Northamptonshire. 


Chimney-pieces of the Early Georgian Period. 


By Francis Lenygon. 


URING the first half of the Georgian period, 
the chimney-piece may be said to owe 
everything in design to Inigo Jones, who so 


definitely broke with the earlier tradition of Jacobean 


carving in wood and stone. But the movement that 
he set on foot was temporarily checked in the next 
generation by the preference, during the second half 


of the seventeenth century, for a different chimney- 
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piece, of somewhat informal character, which formed 
The 


opening of the fireplace was surrounded by a boldly 


part of the fine interior panelling of the period. 


projecting moulding of marble ; above this the most 
usual ornament was a long and narrow framed mirror, 
generally formed of three pieces of glass divided by 
narrow borders ; while above the mirror, a larger 
panel contained a decorative painting. In certain 
chimney-pieces this large panel is inlaid with a simple 
geometrical design, such as a star,in parquetry, and 
there are five examples of this treatment at Chats- 
worth. 

Carved enrichments by Gibbons and his school 
were often applied as ornament, as we see at Hampton 
Court, where there are many varieties of chimney- 
pieces of this period ; among others, a corner fireplace 


in the King’s dressing-room has an oblong framed 
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Chimney-piece in the Saloon, Holkham 


glass above it, and two tiers of receding shelves, and 
a pagoda-shaped top. 

Houses of the late seventeenth century have 
occasionally a corner fireplace, such as we see in one 
of the smaller rooms at Hampton Court, and Evelyn 
tells us that this was a mode introduced by Charles I], 
which he predicts “will spoile many noble houses and 
roomes if follow’d.” 

Another short-lived variety in the design of the 
chimney-piece was due to the mania for china collect- 
ing, and the wish to display it safely and effectively 
D’Aviler, in that the 


cornices should be raised six feet, in order that the 


1690, writes height of the 
vases with which they are surmounted may not be 


knocked 
chimney-pieces nearly sixteen feet high, for the display 


down; some of Marot’s designs illustrate 


of china. 
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Chimney-piece in the Saloon at Temple Newsam. 
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Chimney-piece at Eltham. 
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Queen Mary was responsible for this style, as 
Defoe writes that “the Queen brought in the custom 
or humour, as I may call it, of furnishing houses with 
china ware, which increased to a strange degree after- 
wards, piling their china on the tops of cabinets, 
secretaries, and every chimney Piece to the top of the 
ceilings,” and this fashion of chimney-piece did not 


survive her reign, though china was still collected and 


bought at the toy-shops. 
In Vanbrugh’s house, the chimney-piece of marble 
is again important, but has little ornamentation. One 


at Kimbolton has an immense shell,-which he uses on 
his large marble doorcases at Blenheim. A_ very 
beautiful chimney-piece in the hall at Castle Howard 
stands alone in his work, and may be the work of an 
Italian designer. The lower portion is in the architect's 
massive and plain manner; but the upper, with its 
winged terminal figures and fantastic scrolls, has the 
qualities of Venetian carving. But he left no school ; 
the architects of the early Georgian period went back 
bo Inigo Jones—* the first,” says Chambers, “who 
arrived at any great degree of perfection in the 
material branch.” It was impossible to take the 
Italians as models, for in Italy, then and later, “ they 
seem to have found out how hot their climate is, but 
not how cold; for there are scarce any chimneys,” and 
travellers accustomed to the English fires found the 
Italians’ portable stoves small consolation. _ Still, 
Paliadio’s name was of great weight, and Abraham 
Swan (whose designs are almost entirely rococo in 
their ornament) gives an example of a chimney placed 
between windows: “ The situation is indeed different 
from what is commonly practised in England, but it is 
taken from Palladio, who seldom failed placing his 
chimneys between the windows, that Persons might at 
once enjoy the Benefit of the Fire and the Prospect.” * 
Jrigo Jones’s influence is really the only one to be 
reckoned with in design of chimney-pieces of this 
period. 

All felt his influence, and some, like Gibbs, Ware, 
and Kent, used and adapted his work, and proceeded 
té design very much in his manner, with the result 
that the chimney-pieces of this school remained the 
prevalent type until the advent of the Adams. Kent's 
chimney-pieces are lighter and less monumental than 
Inigo Jones's, and judging from his work at Holkham, 
Houghton, and at Devonshire House, are remarkable 
for their variety. 

Chimney-pieces were made of one or two storeys, 
or to adopt Ware’s convenient term, were of the 
“simple” or “continued ’ type, and the upper storey 


was usually lighter in design. 


* 1745. The British Architect. 


In many cases the “continued” chimney-pieces 
have an upper structure of stucco or of wood, which 
continues, though it forms no integral part of the 
lower structure of marble. The different styles of 
treatment of the “simple” and the “continued” 
chimney-pieces are dealt with very fully by that 
voluminous writer Ware, who tells us that no article 
in a well-furnished room is so important in England, 
in contradistinction to Italy: “The eye is immedi- 
ately cast upon it entering, the place of sitting 
down is essentially near it; by this means it be- 
comes the most important thing in the furnishing of 
an apartment.” 

The “ continued” chimney-piece was naturally the 
more important, but neither kind was ever treated by 
the architects as an isolated detail, but as part of, and 
indeed the keynote to, the whole of the mural decora- 
tion; and Ware pours scorn upon the unfortunate 
young architect whose chimney-piece does not corre- 
spond to his over-doors, and so forth. 

The “simple” chimney-piece was thought better 
suited for rooms hung with paper or silk, or treated 
with simple mural ornament ; consequently, a large 
and important room, such as the velvet-hung saloon at 
Holkham, has chimney-pieces of this type. 

They were made of marble, wood, and scag/io/a, 
but only marble—white or coloured—was used in high- 
finished apartments. When a combination of white 
and coloured marble was used, the carved ornament 
was of white, while the plain portions, such as the 
grounds of the frieze, and the tablet, the shafts of the 
columns, might be of coloured marble. 

Dr. Pococke mentions three chimney-pieces at 
Welbeck “which are all made of different sorts of 
marble, and the produce of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and it is probable that they have cost about £2,000, 
being the workmanship of Carter of London.” * The 
Yorkshire architect Carr, who was making additions 
to Cannon Hall, writes to its owner, Walter Spencer 
Stanhope, a connoisseur and virtuoso :— 

“1 think the chimney I sent you, with statuary columns 
fluted with Verd Antique, with the Narcissus Tablet, etc., may 
be done for £120; which I think not a great deal for that 
room, but I beg your pardon for giving my opinion on this 
point, as you are most certainly a better Judge of the price you 
would lay out than I am.” + 

The advantage of having them specially made for 
the room they were to occupy is that they are then 
proportionate to the room and in keeping with its 
decorations. The marble chimney-pieces we have 
illustrated were doubtless specially designed by the 


architect for the rooms in which they were intended 


* 1750. 
t Annals of a Yorkshire House. 
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Chimney-piece at Whitehall Gardens, 
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Chimney-piece at Adlington Hall. 
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Chimney-piece in the Ball-room, Devonshire House. 
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Chimney-piece at 30, Old Burlington Street. 


to be placed. They must, in Goldsmith’s phrase, have — to the owners of houses, rather than designed by the 


“inflamed the bill confoundedly.” 
Simple chimney-pieces were popularised by Sir 


William Chambers, who, on his return to England 


in 1755, brought with him foreign decorative artists 
who were largely busied in making what he terms 
now happily in 


the “magnificent chimney-pieces 


vogue.” The result of Chambers’s innovation was 
that chimney-pieces were soon made by manufacturers 


such as Carter and Pickford, and sold like furniture 


‘ 


architect to suit the character and proportions of the 
rooms when the house was being built. 

Throughout the reigns of the three Georges the 
subjects of the sculptures on the frieze and on the 
tablet were always carefully considered and, if possible, 
suited to the character of the room and the taste of 
its occupants. There is a Sacrifice to Bacchus on the 
grape-wreathed chimney-piece of the marble parlour 


at Houghton, which must have seemed peculiarly 
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Chimney-piece at 31, Old Burlington Street. 
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appropriate to the tastes of the builder, Sir Robert 
Walpole, and to the famous “ Houghton meetings.” 
Ware writes that “ if the breakfasting room of a sports- 
man were the place for the chimney, we should direct 
guns and nets to be represented in the tablet,” while 
in the “library of a sea-commander let the sculptor 
employ his best art to represent the oar and trident.” 
When symbolism was not required, no ornament was 
“so fit as a head.” The rayed head figures in the 
example on p. 96; on p. 97 is a subject suitable 
for the room of a sportsman—the departure for the 
chase. The pictures framed on the upper portion 
are usually family portraits; as in the chimney-piece 
at Adlington (p. 100), a landscape—the views of 
Canaletto being especially favoured; but it is un- 
usual to find an extremely valuable picture, such 
as Rubens’ ‘ Virgin and Child with St. John and 
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Chimney-piece in Dining-room, Holkham. 


Elizabeth,’ in the chimney-piece in the Ball-room 
at Devonshire House (p. 101). 

So great was the supply, and so excellent the 
quality, of the English work that it is rare to find one 
imported from Italy. Besides sculptors like Rysbrack 
and Sir Henry Cheere (better known for his lead 
yard), who was responsible for the chimney-pieces at 
Ditchley, there were a number of excellent craftsmen 
working both for the architects and for firms like 
Pickford and Carter, who made a speciality of chimney- 
pieces. When a specimen of contemporary Italian 
work is imported, as in the last Earl Verney’s altera- 
tions at Claydon, we can only regret it, and agree with 
Sir William Chambers in his estimate that “in this 
particular we surpass all other nations, not only in 
point of expense, but likewise in taste of design and 


excellence of workmanship.” 
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Revue de I'Art ancien et de la Vie artistique moderne 

(Review for Ancient Art and Modern Artisti¢ Life). 

Established 1898. 
Edited by FERNAND ROCHES. 

Editorial and Advertisement Offices: 4, RUE LE GOFF, PARIS. 
L’ART DECORATIF tears 


a somewhat spe:ia] name, waich LART-: DECORATIF 


was given to it twelve years ago, 








and which it keeps for the sake | REVUE pe ART*ANCIEN 004 
VIE-ARTISTIQUE- MODERNE 


a magazine which deals with all 
questions of present interest 
relating to Art, whether pure or 
applied, ancient or modem. 
L’ART DECORATIF is now 
the French Art periodical, which 
has the best authority. Published 
twice monthly, on the 5th and 
2oth, it is the only bi-monthly. 
Being THE MOST PROFUSELY 
AND MOST RICHLY ILLUS- 
TRATED, it is the most aeew- 
mentary, the most compicte, and 
extremely ful! of life. 
Its contributots being - x 
most remarkable art writers Fae 
France, it is the best informed, | ADMINISTRATION ore tne 
re the most useful of | & RULE te ore. *. 














L’ART DECORATIF publishes numerous inedited engravings, helio- 
grazhs, coloured plates, &c., and presents to its subscribers, as an annual 
prerciam, a picture of high value. ‘ 

Each number is accompanied by an illustrated SUPPLEMENT of 32 
pages. 

The Editor of L'ART DECORATIF wil! be pleased to send freely to all 
applicants sample copies of his publication. 

Terms of Subscription :—20 francs per annum, post free !o any address 
in France; abroad, 24 francs, post free. 
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~ “ Moving and impressive.” ~ The Yimér, 
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adorble in spite of all.” —Avcning Standard. 
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‘By JOAN SUTHERLAND. 
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of this season's crop.” — The Field. 
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By M. S. GERRY, Author of “‘ The Toy Shop.” 


A love story of the hospital nutse. It depicts life from the doctor's 
point of view, and is full of humour of a new and delightful order. 
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By Prof. ARTHUR KEITH, M.D. (Hunterign Professor, 
Royal College of Surgeons). 
‘¢ The kind of book, that only a master of his subject could write. It 
must interest every thinking person.” —Aritish Matical Jornal, 
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By Prof. FRED. CZAPEK (Prague University). 
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By H. J. BUTLER. ith Foreword by Lory Mona aé 
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Profusely Tustrated. €s. net; post free, 6s. 5¢. 
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explained and illustrated. It affords valuable assisiance to those who 
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